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LADY WINCHELSEA: A MODERNIST 

Just how long the poems of the Countess of Winchelsea would 
have lain in obscurity if Wordsworth had not come upon them 
is doubtful. Edmond Gosse, sixty years later, might have dis- 
covered them for himself and set the stamp of his approval upon 
them without Wordsworth's recommendations, or they might 
still be extant only on an infrequent shelf of a collector's library. 
Probably Wordsworth's delight in his discovery of something 
akin to himself in an antagonistic century bears as its fruit our 
present possession of her work. 

The very obscurity from which she was rescued permits a 
comfortable enjoyment in her. One need not harass oneself to 
trace any particular influence to her or from her. A woman 
possessed of quiet originality was recognized neither as a woman 
nor as a creator in the century which placed a ban on both. 
That she was a countess, and that Pope had condescended to 
notice her, gave her an ephemeral claim to distinction of which 
little trace was left when Wordsworth directed the new-born 
conceptions of his day toward her work. 

To-day another set of standards tempts us to new measure- 
ments of old things. Perhaps the test of the permanently good 
is conformation in some degree to standards, which, being secon- 
dary as criticism must be to creation, shift with civilization's in- 
security. The rule works both ways. Whatever is permanently 
good makes short work of false demands; whatever is sound in 
requirements, however new and radical, finds itself met by the 
permanently good. 

Applied either way, some of the work of Lady Winchelsea 
has the essential qualifications of true poetry. Whether Words- 
worth searches the poems for the "Spirit of genuine imagina- 
tion," or the modern imagist applies to them the new tenet, 
freshness of phrase, here and there both have been able to find 
what they sought. The chameleon-like property of complete 
uniformity is obviously impossible. In so slight a genius as that 
of Lady Winchelsea, any conformity at all is perhaps the proof 
of a degree of genius. 
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The imagists ask that poets "employ always the exact word, 
not the nearly exact, nor the merely decorative word." In a day 
when the decorative function of a word was its only reason for 
recommendation to a poet, Lady Winchelsea travelled a long 
way from the beaten track to find "shredded clouds that fall in 
snow," or "young owls with waddling Steps or frowsy Poles," or 
the drunk Capriccio's " rare world, a brave world, a ranting, 
flaunting, shining world." 

The imagists hold that another essential of real poetry is ab- 
solute freedom in the choice of subject. This privilege Lady 
Winchelsea helped herself to persistently. She was not startling, 
brilliant, daring, like Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, who, after 
all, was thoroughly conventional in her tastes, causing comment 
only because she adopted those of the men of her day instead of 
the equally conventional but entirely different feminine variety. 
At a time when originality was the most deplorable character- 
istic either man or woman could possess, Lady Winchelsea man- 
aged to keep it alive in her choice of material. She was a radi- 
cal without being a propagandist, whereas Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu was a propagandist but no radical. 

Women she preferred to men; therefore she wrote poems to 
them and about them, — a strange taste fostered by nothing in 
her eighteenty-century environment. Her quiet disregard of the 
canons of taste about the city produced the nature-poetry on 
which Wordsworth established her reputation. She wrote of the 
things which to her were true, and the truth that was in her has 
endured. 

Lady Winchelsea, married happily and with the friendliest feel- 
ing for her husband, who was her good comrade, seems to have 
wrung from life considerable emotional delight in a series of warm 
friendships with women. Beginning with Mary of Modena, 
whose appreciative maid-of-honor she was throughout her life, 
in spite of her protest against seeming to be "indulgent to each 
new address," she fell victim to the charms of many women. 
That these charms were not necessarily obvious to the conven- 
tional critic, in no way influenced her. Her poem to Valeria, 
which Edward Dowden gives us from unpublished sources, de- 
fends such a choice : — 
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She is not fair, you critics of the town 

That court her smiles and tremble at her frown, 

She is not fair, and though I burn like you, 

I to my better judgment will be true ; 

Nor could a painter borrow from her face 

One line that might his fancied Venus grace ; 

No feature that might countenance the rest 

Is perfect or superlative confest ; 

Whence then without a charm that we can tell 

Does all that's charming in Valeria dwell, 

That whenso'er she speaks, or looks, or moves, 

The observer listens, sighs, admires, and loves, 

And wonders at the unexpected smart, 

Who sees no quiver though he feels the dart? 

Another poem from the same source is written to Countess 
Bennett. Professor Dowden believes Lamira is probably the 
Salisbury addressed in "Nocturnal Reverie." It is called a 
Petition addressed to her by a White Mouse, and more closely 
approximates the conventional method of dealing with eighteenth- 
century beauties: — 

I sue to wear Lamira's fetters, 
And live the envy of my betters, 
When I receive her soft caresses 
And creeping near her lovely tresses, 
Their glossy brown from my reflection 
Shall gain more lustre and perfection ; 
And to her bosom, if admitted, 
My colour there will be so fitted 
That no distinction will discover 
My station to a jealous lover. 

In her "Petition for Absolute Retreat," it is no lover with 
whom Lady Winchelsea longs to share her "unshaken liberty," 

but: — 

Give then, O indulgent Fate ! 

Give a Friend in that Retreat 

(Though withdrawn from all the rest) 

Still a clue, to reach my Breast. 

Let a Friend be still convey'd 

Through those windings and that Shade. 

That no doubt may exist as to her choice of the friend, the 
poem is " Inscribed to the Right Hon. Catherine Countess of 
Thanet Mentioned in the Poem under the Name of Arminda." 
Direct reference to this lady describes the resuscitating effect of 
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her love on Ardelia's fading spirits and ascribes to her the attri- 
butes of the super- woman, summarizing them thus: — 

What Nature, or refining Art, 
All that Fortune could impart, 
Heaven did to Arminda send ; 
Then gave her for Ardelia's friend. 

The Tufton sisters, Catherine as the high-born Serena, Fair 
and Young, and Anne, who Miss Reynolds believes is the Noc- 
turnal Salisbury, are wooed by song. "That matchless Female" 
is her term for Lady Parkington. The attributes of Cleone, who 
was Grace Stroud, are hotly defended in her expostulation to 
the painter who had under-expressed the lady's charms. She 
mourns : — 

I miss the Look that captivates my heart, 
Attracts my Love, and tender Thoughts inspires ; 
Nor can my Breast be warmed by common fires ; 
Nor can Ardelia love but where she first admires. 

The little dialogue between Ephelia, who was probably Lady 

Worsley, and Ardelia, charmingly sums up her emotions toward 

her friends : — 

Eph. What Friendship is, Ardelia, shew. 

Ard. 'Tis to love, as I love You. 

Eph. This Account, so short, (tho' kind) 

Suits not my enquiring Mind. 

Therefore farther now repeat ; 

What is Friendship when compleat? 
Ard. 'Tis to share all Joy and Grief ; 

'Tis to lend all due Relief 

From the Tongue, the Heart, and Hand ; 

'Tis to mortgage House and Land ; 

For a Friend be sold a slave ; 

'Tis to die upon a Grave, 

If a Friend therein do lie. 
Eph. This indeed, tho' carry'd high, 

This, tho' more than e'er was done 

Underneath the rolling Sun, 

This has all been said before. 

Can Ardelia say no more ? 
Ard. Words indeed no more can shew ; 

But 'tis to love, as I love You. 

Appreciation of woman for woman was so rare in those days 
that it is a pity Lady Winchelsea had no larger field in which 
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her fancies could play. She is tolerant of the situation, however, 
explaining it by an everlasting truth: "Women are Education's, 
and not Nature's Fools." 

Given half a chance, Lady Winchelsea, would have been a 
pioneer feminist. Along with her appreciation of the possibili- 
ties of women goes a resentment of her conventional state. To 
quote from Miss Reynolds : — 

To read, to write, to think, to study — these she indig- 
nantly exclaims are tabooed, lest they should cloud a 
woman's beauty and exhaust the time more profitably spent 
in adorning herself for conquest. She resents the com- 
monly received opinion that dressing and dancing, fashions 
and theaters, are woman's only legitimate interests. She re- 
sents with equal emphasis the ultra domestic idea. She 
fearlessly declares that she at least was never meant for "the 
dull manage of a servile house." Her own tastes are the 
simplest. — Against the so-called feminine accomplishments 
of her day she puts herself definitely on record. 

The imagist freedom which Lady Winchelsea permitted her- 
self in the choice of her subject conferred upon her in the end 
her greatest distinction. Few devotees of art follow it so strictly 
for art's sake that recognition andappreciation are distasteful to 
them. Yet Lady Winchelsea, handicapped already by her sex, 
defied success still further by choosing for material the country 
which her world despised but which she loyally loved. 

Her "Nocturnal Reverie" is doubtless the best known of her 
poems. My own experience offers a proof of its imagist quali- 
ties ; any scene akin to that in the lines following has always 
brought quick recollection and application of these lines, rather 
than verses from any other poem : — 

When the loos'd Horse, now, as his Pasture leads, 
Comes slowly grazing thro' th' adjoining Meads, 
Whose stealing Pace, and lengthened Shade we fear, 
Till torn up forage in his Teeth we hear. 

As these few lines reflect acute consciousness both of sounds 
as well as of sight, so throughout the poem, passages fulfil for us 
the command of the imagist to express truthfully the demands 
upon all of the senses. 

When in some River overhung with Green, 

The waving Moon and trembling Leaves are seen, — 
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indicates a delicate observation of more than one detail of the 
moonlight through the green gloom of the river bank. 

Only by her own observation could Lady Winchelsea have 
known how — 

Freshened Grass now bears itself upright, 
And makes cool Banks to pleasing Rest invite. 

None of her contemporaries would have used his eyes for such 
a purpose or would have risked rheumatism to test such effects. 

The lines which note how the foxglove paling in twilight "yet 
chequers still with red the dusky brakes" suggest the kind of 
color-sense which modernists in art are even now struggling to 
express. The same recognition of large effects in form as well 
as color, which constitutes another of their problems of expression, 
reveals itself in the observation that the "swelling haycocks 
thicken up the Vale." 

Sensitive to odors as well as sights, Lady Winchelsea notices 
that "Odours which declined repelling Day, Thro' temperate 
Air uninterrupted stray." This kind of observation, as well as 
that so closely akin to it in the sound-sense in "When darken'd 
Groves their softest Shadows wear, And falling Waters we dis- 
tinctly hear," are very early expressions of the heightening of 
smells and sounds at night to which other poets remain oblivious 
until the school of Wordsworth. 

All of her senses acute in the darkness, Lady Winchelsea 
hears, besides the subtle change of sound of the waters and the 
homely crunching of the horse's teeth, the owl, hollowing clear, 
and the curlews crying beneath the village walls. 

This one poem, the "Nocturnal Reverie," has in its complete- 
ness of sense-impression, the elements demanded by true poetry. 
Its delicate originality and its honest realism make for it a place 
of its own beside much greater poetry. 

Indubitably no one could have done much worse by a bird 

than did Lady Winchelsea when she deliberately wrote her poem 

to one. There is small chance that she would get her well-meant 

desire : — 

Thy praises should thy life outlive, 
Cou'd I the fame I wish thee, give. 

27 
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Like the title "The Bird," the substance is general, and is char- 
acteristic of nothing in particular as is most of the conventional 
nature description of the day. 

Witness, however, the realism of the dove that "murmurs 
soft, then with a rolling Note, Extends his crop, and fills his 
am'rous Throate"; of the lark "that sings and flies, When near 
the Earth, contracts her narrow Throate and warbles on the 
Ground"; of the baby owls, "with Vultur's Becks, and Shoulders 
higher than their Necks!" 

In her whole poem on the nightingale, which seems to be an 
attempt to parallel the attacks upon him of her contemporaries, 
she has no lines equal in music to the two chance verses in her 
' ' Aminta of Tasso ' ' : — 

For this, the Nightingale displays her Throate, 
And Love, Love, Love, is all her Ev'ning Note. 

For trees, Lady Winchelsea had an artist's eye. Eastwell 
Park, the estate upon which she lived for many years, fostered 
her discrimination for the rare and beautiful in trees. Cowper's 
"Yardly Oak" may bave been the first long poem on a special 
tree, but Lady Winchelsea, years before, had produced a short 
one of considerable distinction. Any lover of trees will com- 
mend the dramatic end which she has conceived as worthy of 
the tree ; that nature, not man, should determine such a death, 
and "should proclaim the fall." 

The collection of Edward Dowden contains part of a long poem 
written as a remonstrance from Ardelia to Frances, Countess 
of Hertford, who had imposed upon Ensden, Poet- Laureate, 
the task of writing upon a wood with mention of no tree except 
aspen, and no flower except king-cup. Ardelia defends the trees 
in formal, conventional lines, until she suddenly sees the grove 
by moonlight: — 

Doubtful the moon each varying object brings, 
Whence goblin stories rise, and fairy rings, 
Misshapen bushes look like midnight elves, 
And scarce we know our shadows from ourselves. 

The imaginative quality of such a description has a Shake- 
spearean flavor. 

Though the qualities of different trees are frequently taken to 
symbolize their human prototypes, now and then a piece of 
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purely descriptive writing shows that Lady Winchelsea saw the 
trees with the clear eyes of affection: — 

A Grove of Mirtles compassed it about, 
Which gave no more admittance to the Sun 
Than served to chear the new appearing Flowers 
And tell the Birds, itt was their time to sing. 
A cristal Spring stole through the tufted grasse, 
Hasting to reach a Fountain, which itt fed, 
And murmer'd still, when 'ere itt found a Stop. 

That the sea is not mentioned more frequently in the poems 
of Lady Winchelsea is not due, probably, to any conventional 
eighteenth-century dislike of it. On the contrary, the evidence 
thus far points toward the assumption that Lady Winchelsea 
would have written about almost anything which moved her. 
So much of her life was spent at Eastwell Park and in the heart 
of the country away from the ocean that she could have had 
little opportunity to become acquainted with it. That it had 
not entirely escaped her appreciation, however, is shown in the 
exquisite description of its calm : — 

For smooth it lay, as if one single Wave 

Made all the Sea, nor Winds that Sea could heave. 

Coleridge might have borrowed those lines for his "Ancient 
Mariner." 

The light touch of Cowper's treatment of small animals would 
probably have made verse quite unpublishable a half century 
earlier. Lady Winchelsea's recognition of the limitations of her 
public may have been the reason that her gay little animal verses 
remain among the unpublished manuscripts. Edward Dowden 
prints a portion of a dialogue between a Dutch mastiff and his 
counsellor, the elder "Pugg." Part of it discusses the charms of 
a new dog, Yanica, who is a source of anxiety to them : — 

Tho' Yanica is small and jetty, 
Sleek as a mole and wondrous pretty, 
Her beauty in its youthful splendour, 
Such embonpoint, so soft, so tender, 
Minion ev'n when she's most untoward, 
Genteelly coy and chastely froward, 
A bitch that any heart could soften, 
And no wise dog would see her often, 
Yet had you heard my dame commend her, 
You would have wished a rope might end her. 
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Her sly attack on the feminine fear of a mouse anticipates 
Cowper's tale of the destruction of the viper: — 

These ladies, dreaming of no ill, 
Who fragrant tea did drink and fill, 
And but for laughing had sat still, 

Were aim'd at in a treacherous sort, 
Low as their feet — as some report — 
And petticoats, you know, are short. 

The solemn foe was clothed in black, 
To hide him in the sly attack, 
And gone too far e'er to draw back. 

When Temple, who th' assailant spies, 
(For who can 'scape from Temple's eyes?) 
Into a chair for safety flies. 

Hatton, who stirr'd not from her place, 
Confest her terror by the grace 
Of the vermillion in her face. 

The mouse finally perishes for his crime, we are assured by 
Dowden, and tea again begins to flow. One would like to know 
how much of this spontaneous verse is lost in unpublished 
manuscripts. 

Lady Winchelsea's gentle radicalism succeeded in procuring 
for her a freedom which few poets and no women of the period 
seem to have compassed. She wrote verses of warm admiration 
to her own sex at a time when women were permitted but one 
interest, man ; she upheld the attractions of the country before 
even the earliest Romanticist had separated himself from the 
Strand ; she took upon herself the unprecedented right to look 
at details, and furthermore to record them ; she even had a 
humorous fling now and then. 

Her "Ballad to Mrs. Catherine Fleming in London from 
Malshanger Farm in Hampshire" is seasoned by a dash of each 
of these characteristics. It has, moreover, some of the haunting 
quality of Alfred Noyes in one of his few good poems, "The 
Barrel-Organ " : — 

From me, who whilom sung the town, 

This second ballad comes, 
To let you know we are got down 

From hurry, smoke, and drums, 
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And every visititor that rowls 
In restless coach from Mall to Paul's, 
With a fa-la-la-la-la-la. 

For jarring sounds in London streets, 

Which still are passing by ; 
Where ' Cowcumbers! ' with ' Sand, ho ! ' meets, 

And for loud mastery vie. 
The driver whistling to his team 
Here wakes us from some rural dream, 

With a fa-la-, etc. 

From rising hills, thro' distant views, 

We see the sun decline ; 
Whilst everywhere the eye pursues 

The grazing flock and kine ; 
Which home at night the farmer brings, 
And not the post's but sheep's bell rings. 

With a fa-la., etc. 

Beneath our feet the partridge springs 

As to the woods we go, 
Where birds scarce stretch their painted wings, 

So little fear they show ; 
But when our outspread hoops they spy, 
They look, when like them we should fly, 

With a fa-la-la-la-la-la. 

The Ballad in its music and its theme, the spontaneous animal 
verses, the poems to women, and the "Nocturnal Reverie" its 
sense-interpretions, are all complete poems, typical of the mod- 
ernist tendencies of Lady Winchelsea. Much of her work de- 
serves obscurity, embodying as it does the conventionality, the 
dullness, the falsity of the poetic literature of the time. But the 
gleams of originality, the reach after beauty, the flashes of truth, 
persistently illuminate her work and make visible through the 
centuries the solitary figure of the woman poet who dared to 
attempt the creation of reality. 

Mabel L. Robinson. 

The Carnegie Foundation, New York. 



